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WATERFOWL TOMORROW - US Dept of interior, Bureau of S p0 rt Fisheries 

& Wildlife, Fish & Wildlife Service - G-PO 196k 

Excerpted from !i Ad venture some Waterfowl" 

Why, you ask, do waterfowl fly thousands of miles each spring to 
the same northern breeding grounds and then, year after year, as millions 
of their kind^have done, fly southward in fall to winter at the same mar- 
shes? Is it instinct, or habit, or the effect of an unknown mechanism 
in their brains, or (as we prefer to call it) merely traditicn ? Whatever 
it is, most birds during migrations follow aneestral flight lines with 
predictable regularity. They make the same stopovers, nest on the same 
breeding areas, and winter at the same marshes. Their flight patterns 
are distinct, and one would no more look for a black duck in California 
than he would a cinnamon teal on Long Island. 



How can a bird have a strong affinity for its ancestral range and at 
the same time have a wanderlust that leads it away from home and into the 
new and the strange? Maybe it is because of changes In habitat. W e be- 
lieve the homing instinct holds sway when conditions' are favorable. When 
marshes are destroyed or deteriorate, birds are impelled to seek new home 
and establish new populations. Adversity seems to foster restlessness an 
yearnings for a better life among all living creatures. 



Ihat some species are changing their preferences for habitat and 
food has a direct bearing on management. W e used to think, for example, 
that Canada geese sought only the open spaces and shunned small marshes 
and fields surrounded by timber, and we made an effort to clear timber 
from Federal and State goose-management facilities. Canadas may prefer 
the open for safety, but major concentrations in wooded districts in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri semm 
to evidence the opposite. At the Horicon Refuge In Wisconsin, geese feed 
In oak groves. At Crab °rchard. Horseshoe Lake, and Union County refuges 
in Illinois they use timber-fringed pools. 

As to changes in diets: Canada geese did not feed on corn at the 

latitude of Sand Lake National Wildlife Refuge in South Dakota in 19k7. 
Yet, when corn became more common there, geese began to eat it. The lar- 
ger forms of Canada geese have learudd to eat corn off the cob in unhar- 
vested stands. Whistling swams have begun to feed on field corn left in 
the spring at the Shiawassee National Wildlife Refuge in Michigan. Wood 
ducks, widgeons, black ducks, pintails, and green- winged teal In the 
Mississippi and Atlantic Flyways feed in grain stubble and picked corn- 
fields much more than formerly. 

Changes in feeding habits may be thought of as learned responses - 
that is, birds follow the example of adventuresome individuals of their 
species. We can expet t more changes as other acceptable foods become 
plentiful. 



Although geese are not strong pioneers, they are flexible in their 
habits and build new traditions readily. The5_r firm attachments to farnil 
groups and to their breeding areas work In favor of purposeful establish- 
ment of new populations. Young geese, preferably those which have never 
completed a migration cycle, are live- trapped and taken to the site of 
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release. There they are wing- clipped and kept in large outdoor enclo- 
sures until the spring or summer before they reach nesting age, which 
usually is the third year. They are then allowed to grow flight feathers 
and migrate. Because of a strong attachment to the foster marsh, some 
usually return to nest the following spring. A new breeding population 
thus may be formed if proper habitat and protection are provided. 



P.fell During man* s brief occupancy of the land, major alterations have 

occurred. If waterfowl had not adjusted themselves to these changes, 
some would have passed from the scene. Species that are too specialized 
may not fare well in times ahead; others already have adapted themselves 
to new circumstances, mainly In migration and on the wintering grounds. 
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Is that we have witnessed changes from wildrice to corn, from 



smart weed to barley, from quiet marsh 
fill slough to massive reservoirs. 

We h±±± still have much to ifeearn 
havior during migration Is one thing; 
Ing of land, and such have brought to 



to hustling farmland, ffcm peaee- 

about ducks and geese. Their be- 
the problems that drought, drain- 
the places they breed is another. 



Behind all this Is a par ado 
of miles to nest repeatedly 
pioneering urge that prompt 
from others of their kind. 



x: The strong xirge a hen has to fly thousands 

on the precise site of other years, and the 
s Individuals to seek new quarters far removed 
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